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editorial Motes 


The aim of the A7essenger is to give all the news 
MThe Messenger of the Mission in as interesting a form as pos- 
sible. We want you to see the missionaries at 
their work in the school and college class room, in the hospital, 
Bon their country. tours, in their homes and in the churches. 
We want you also to come to know and sympathize with the 
native Christian workers, the preachers in their large and trying 
parishes, the Bible-women in their round of work, the teachers 
and pupils in the schools and the Christian families in their 
humble homes surrounded by heathen environment. Then too we 
want you from time to time to get a glimpse of those far-reaching 
results of Mission work which are to-day showing themselves in 
the great changes taking place in China. 


In other words we shall take you behind the scenes and 
let you see the work and the life with its lights and shadows as 
we see it. | 


We hope to make this paper as it comes to you three 
times a year not only generally interesting but of real service 
to any organization striving to interest others in the Master’s 
service abroad. | 


The1efore we have arranged a club rate of four subscrip- 

tions for a dollar in the hopes that Missionary Committees in 

churches, C. E. Societies and Mission Bands will send us clubs 
of four names and enclose one dollar bill. 


With anticipation and joy the Mission looks for 

-New Recruits the coming of reinforcements this fall. The 
three already designated to Foochow are Mr. 

Fred. N. Beach of Union Semivary, Mr. Leonard J. Christian 

of Oberlin Seminary and Miss Irene L. Dornblaser of Springfielc, 
Ohio. The coming of these three young people will bring great 

relief and encouragement but the needs of the Mission are far 

from being supplied. The Mission is still calling ufgently for 


a physician, for two evangelistic missionaries with their families, 
for two men for educational work. Also for four lady doctors, 
"a trained nurse, a kindergarten teacher, beside teachers for the 
Bible Women’s Training School, Girls’ Boarding Schools and 
College and also for women’s evangelistic work. The great 
need for more workers immediately is the most outstanding fact 
in this Mission today. Our missionaries are perilously over- 
burdened, we are not properly manning the work we have in 


hand and we are losing golden opportunities that ought to be 
seized at once. Who will come? 


Foochow feels the great loss that has come to the 

A great Loss work here in the removal of Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 

to F oochow Beard to New York to become District Secretary 

| there for the Board. Since their arrival in 1894 

they have taken an increasingly large and influential part in the 
Christian work and activities throughout this province. 


The confidence and esteem in which Mr. Beard was held 
by all the Chinese and his thorough knowledge of them enabled 
him to wield a large influence throngh the entire community. 
Few men have so markedly impressed themselves on the life of 
the church as few have given themselves so unstintingly to the 
service of the people. We look for the time when the Board will 
allow them to resume their work here. Mr. and Mrs. Beard are 
making their home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. | 


The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Hodous 
will be glad to know that they have com- 
pleted a very successful and delightful course, 
of study at Leyden, Holland and are return- 
ing to Foochow in September to resume their work. This Fel- 
lowship given Mr. Hodous by Hartford Seminary which allowed 
..him to enjoy these months of study with the noted sinologue 

Prof. DeGroot’ Was a deserved recognition of Mr. Hodous’ work 


in the Chinese language and literature during his rst term in 
China. 


Returning from 
Fellowship Study 
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yo Friends of the Mission will want to know where 
Missionaries they can reach the representatives of Foochow 
on Furlough who are in America on furlough. 

_ Below we give their names and addresses:— 
Rev. and Mrs. G. M. Gardner, Lenox, Mass.; Dr. and Mrs. 
H. T. Whitney, Lodi, California; Mrs. George H. Hubbard, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Miss Harriet L. Osborne, Poughkeepsie, New 


York. 


Diong-loh Station is to be congratulated on 

Diong-loh having at last secured a fine property adjoining 

Developments the mission dispensary within the city. This 

purchase now makes it possible to proceed with 

the erection of the new church, for which money is now in hand, 

also the missionary residence and the development of the sta- 

tion according to a policy adopted by the Mission this spring. 

As was then stated however--‘‘The development of the station 

and carrying out of this policy awaits the arrival of a physician 
whose field would embrace the entire county." 


To the missionaries on the foreign field the 
Bible Society’s work of the great Bible Societies is a matter of 
Great Work = special interest. The last Annual Report of 
the American Bible Society of its work in China 
gives the following enormous total for the year. Direct issues 
during the year were 1,008,020. The indirect issues include 
sales to other Bible Societies, transfers, etc., and reach a total 
for the year 1,028,496. Making a grand total of issues for the 
vear of 2,036,516. When taken in connection with the great 
work also done by the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
the Scotch Bible Society we realize something of the enormous 
demand at present in this empire for Christian literature. 


In this connection we rejoice in the great prosperity of 
this Society and the large gifts that have recently come to its 
treasury. 
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On another page of this issue will be found the) 
Scarcity of mission statistics for 1909. Attention should be | 
Workers called to the numbers recorded in the column of 

missionaries. Shaowu is credited with 10 and! 
Diong-loh with 4 workers. These are the totals of all workers. | 
At the beginning of 1909 at Shaowu there were but 4, Dr. and 


‘Miss Walker returning from furlough in the spring; Dr. and | 
Mrs. Bliss in December, bringing with them Mr. and Mrs. | Colle 
Kellogg, new recruits for the station. As for Diong-loh 4 was Boot: 
the number of workers at the beginning of the year, inadistrict | fic 
which you will note has orly four less pupils under instruction | calls 
than Foochow City, and 175 more than Shaowu. The death of oe 
Miss Alice U. Hall of Diong-loh in October and the return to 

America of Mrs. Hubbard early in 1910, leaves this district with ae 
only two workers; Miss Perkins at Diong-loh and Mr. Hubbard 


six miles away at Pagoda Anchorage. Nor is this all, for Mr. oe 
Hubbard can give only part of his time to this field being also »P 


con 

in charge of all the churches in Foochow City and Ponasang as 

well as lecturer in the Theological Seminary. ; 
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pr 
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Foochow College Commencement Day—1910 J ia 


Commencement day of Foochow College was this year in ® 
some respects unique. 


The year marked the twentieth anniversary of Mr. Peet’s 
presidency, and also a noticeable change in the status of the in- 


stitution in relation tothe government schools of the city and . 
the high officials of the province. | 4 
Of late years government schools have been springing up , 
in surprising numbers and with elaborate curricula on paper and 
with special privileges granted to graduates. Ever since the j 
discrimination against Christian schools shown last October in , 
the choice of members of the Provincial Assembly the feeling 
had been growing among the students in mission schools that to , 
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@n ambitious young man the advantages in his favor would be 
Bmuch greater after graduation if he secured a diploma from a 


government institution rather than from a mission school of 
etter grade. 


Hence commencement day seemed a favorable opportunity 
to receive the high officials and educators of Fukien and acquaint 


@them, somewhat with the aims, ideals, and progress of Foochow 
College, and to have them feel that a Christian graduate was 
Bot a less loyal citizen. In order to invite such distinguished 
Bofficials to leave their own numerous duties and devote practi- 


cally a whole day to the college exercises required an attraction 


B which they considered worthy of themselves. 


Accordingly, Dr. Gilbert Reid, reputed to be the best 
known foreigner in the official circles of China, was invited to 
be present and deliver such addresses as time permitted and 
especially to address the high officials in the college chapel on 
commencement day. 


On the Sunday preceding Dr. Reid gave the Bac- 
calaureate sermon and delighted the Chinese audience with his 
profound knowledge of the Classics and his ability to quote from 
them quite as glibly as themselves. His name had long been 
familiar to the Chinese through his books, but now they were 
introduced to the author and his strong personality did not fa:l 
to impress the students as he set forth ideas new to them on the 
old theme. ‘‘A little Learning is a Dangerous Thing’’ 


The class-day exercises, President’s reception, alumni 
dinner, and other customary exercises were held on Monday 
and Tuesday that all might be free to enjoy Wednesday, the 
great day of the school year. 


The college chapel was beautifully decorated by the en- 
thusiastic students. The seats were arranged so as to leave a 
wide aisle in the middle of the room. Recitation rooms were 
turned into temporary reception rooms. The campus was a 
mass of color with numerous flags planted along the winding 
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walk up the hillside and with the brilliant poinsettias glowing 
along the enclosing walls. The students themselves in long 


coats of bright colors and hats with red tassels added not a little 
to this Oriental scene. Over all was a cloudless sky and a fresh | 


breeze blew softly in from the sea. 


Every one in the compound was up early and bustling 
about, for this wasaday unique in the history of the college 
and perhaps in the annals of China. What were the days ot 


twenty years ago, when it was thought wonderful if a literatus | 
showed himself. friendly or if a district magistrate honored. the | 


compound with a call, compared to this day when there would 
be present the Tartar General, the Viceroy of Fukien and Che- 
kiang, the various provincial officers, including the Governor, 
the Military Commander, the Judge, the Treasurer, the Com- 


missioner of Education, and besides these a number of Taotais, | 


the presidents of the various provincial colleges, and numerous 
literati ! | 


This distinguished company quite outshone the lesser 
lights among the gentry who on other occasions had been con- 
spicuous additions to college functions. 


The invitations sent out stated the time to be one o'clock, 


thus allowing an hour and a half for the usual tardiness of their | 


excellencies. But fatal mistake! some one had told these guests 


that western people were always prompt, and the first in rank 
arrived first in order and promptly at one o’clock. 


Following the Tartar General and Viceroy came the other 


officials who were received according to their position. If any” 


one has a lurking suspicion that a reception of this kind requires 
no special talent let him imagine a long series of bows at angles 
of all degrees to fit the grade of the officer bowed to, remember- 
ing the correct placing of the hands and the conventional greet- 
ing to be used in each individual case, and also let him bear 


in mind the fact that no blunders are permissible in this highly 
complex effort. 
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Dr. Reid’s long experierce in Peking and Shanghai had 
made him a master hand at carrying out Chinese politeness to 
the very letter and President Peet is second to none in this re- 
spect, while the genial manner and kindly humor of Consul 
Gracey had long before endeared him to Chinese of all ranks. 


The foreign guests and students were seated in the chapel 
awaiting the entrance of the officials. At half past two the last 
and least had been received and given tea and cake and the hum 
of suppressed confusion indicated that the procession was form- 
ing to march into the chapel. All rose and sang ‘‘God Save 
the Emperor’’ as a welcome. Consul Gracey and the Tartar 
General, Dr. Reid and the Viceroy, President Peet and the 
Governor, followed by the other officials came up the brcad aisle 
and seated themselves on the platform. During the opening 
remarks of the President all eves were turned to the wonderful 
display of silks, satins, and embroideries of the officials in con- 
trast with the somber black of the toreign guests. | 

Soon Dr. Reid began his address and for an hour gave the 
Chinese such a treat in the way of wit, wisdom and logic in the 
most elegant of Pekinese Mandarin that the blank look so as- 
siduously cultivated by officials when under the public gaze 
disappeared. They sat up and took notice, looked approval, 
and finally smiles and nods of appreciation were freely exchangec. 

An oration by one of the theological students followed. 
Later the Tartar General was asked to speak to the students 
aud responded with a few remarks. The Viceroy was next re- 
quested to speak. 

He made an unusually low bow to officials and students 
and in doing sc neatly extracted from his boot a small roll of 
manuscript and this he read in so low a tone that but few had 
the pleasure of hearing him. Afterward the paper was handed 
to President Peet and a translation is given elsewhere in this 
number. 

In accordance with the Chinese idea of correct form no 
official of lower rank dared follow the Viceroy with remarks and 
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therefore the prepared speech of the Commissioner of Education 
still reposes in his bcot—or elsewhere—awaiting a future oc- 
casion. ‘The Viceroy had evidently surprised the company by 
rising to the occasion and making a short address when invited. 

President Peet spoke briefly on the instruction given in 
Foochow College and the ideals held before the students. Con- 
sul Gracey spoke directly to the officials commending to them 
the graduates of the Christian institutions planted in China by 
foreigners and paying a high tribute to the loyalty and faithful- 
ness of the Chinese Christians who have been associated with 
him during his long service as Consul. 

Music closed the long session and the audience then arose 
as the officials passed out in the same order as they had entered, 
pausing informally here and there to speak to some foreigner 


whom they recognized and to express their great gratification 
at the interest and success of the program. “ 


While a photograph was being taken the last touches 
were added to the prenarations for the ‘‘feast’’ which Mrs. Peet 
had very skilfully planned. The Chinese officials and a limited 
number of foreign gentlemen sat down to the dinner and the 
conversation was full of expressions of cordiality and the desire 
stated that the friendship of the Americans and Chinese should 
be cemented in the united effort to create a newer and better 
China. | 

The far-reaching results of such feelings of mutual esteem 
are too often underestimated by missionaries. Dr. Reid’s 
splendid work is now recognized and appreciated throughout 


the empire, in what he pleases to call his ‘‘mission to the higher 
classes.’’ 


_ The same in a local sense is true of President Peet. The 
phenomenal ease with which Christian work, both educational 
and evangelistic has been going on in Foochow City, is due in a 
very large degree to the friendly attitude of the officials and 
gentry; and the working up of this cordial relation has been 


going on quietly and unobtrusively during the twenty years of 
Mr. Peet’ * residence in Foochow City. 
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Haldwin Library. 


As a visitor approaches the main entrance of the American 
Board compound in Foochow City he sees before him a neat red 
brick building with dark green shutters, and broad steps leading 
down to Peace Street. Th’s is Baldwin Library, the newest of 
the college | 

Over ten years ago Dr. C. C. Baldwin contributed five 
hundred dollars to Foochow College. Friends immediately added © 
to the sum already contributed and it was decided that a library 
asa memorial to Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin would be the most fitting 
use of the fund. ‘The money in hand was insufficient and the 
erection of the library building did not become a fact until the 
present year. 

Every one was so happy to see the building growing day 
by day that at first not much time was put on the books available 
when once there was a place forthem. But when the floors were 
stained, and the polished tables in order, and the book racks ad- 
justed and the boxes of books brought in and Mrs. Newell began 
to catalogue them, it was amazing to see how few books there 
were of any particular use. 

Congressional reports and such like volumes fill up space 
on a shelf admirably, but Young China is no more anxious to 
have such dry material transferred to his mind than the average 
American is. He has dry material enough in his own tongue to 
satisfy any such need. | 

The library is easy of access to the preachers and day- 
school teachers of the city and it is hoped that the Christian 
community as well as the college students may make use of the 
reading room. 

Fully two thirds of the students study English, and mag- 
azines with readable articles would be very acceptable. News- 
papers of world-wide and national interest in both Chinese and 
English are very much needed to supply the demand for inform- 
ation in regard to current events. Translations of standard 
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English authors are now teing made and western thought in 
this form is eagerly sought by the Chinese. Reference books of 
all kinds are conspicuous by their absence. 

In fact the situation is just this: there is a good library 
building and many eager readers, but the reading matter is yet 
lacking. Any one interested in the dissemination of knowledge 


could scarcely find a better method than by providing the means | 


to get the books and magazines needed for this library. 


Wotes from the Foochow Churches. 
Since Pastor Ling Bang-ho began work in Cieng-muang 
early this year there has been marked improvement in all that 
region. Formerattendants arecoming to church again and others 
are getting interested. A fine school at Gio-tau is not far away 
and he has been teaching the pupils gymnastics and thus —_— 
a hold on the boys and girls. 

The building of a new chapel at Upper Bridge has unfor- 
tunately been delayed. When Mr. Hodous comes in September 
and divides the care of the evangelistic work with Mr. Hubbard 
the work should be pushed to a completion. 

Sang-bo has a good school, but what a pity we have not 
$500 to buy the adjoining property, tear down the old Chinese 
shacks and on that fine corner lot build aclean, airy, attractive 
chapel that would minister to the multitude of people living in 
that quarter of the city. 

Au-ciu, another section of the city, has recently been visit- 
ed by a very extensive fire that burned up to the preachers’ home 
which was so wrecked by the fire fighters he had to move into the 
rickety chapel. What an cpportunity to buy now and build here 
right in the center of the thousands who are crowded into this 
ward and who are dependent or us if they are to receive the gospel. 

_ The lowering and enlarging of the galleries of our Dudley 
Memorial Church will be much appreciated by the great gather- 
ings at our November conferences, C. E. Rallies, Easter Chorals 
and all the large assemblies of Christians that are meeting there. 


G. H. HuBBARD. 
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Sbaown Abroad. 


Shaowu is still in China, which is to say that Shaowu is 
still in the old China. No queueless Chinaman clad in garments 
of foreign cut, walk her streets; almost no foreign goods are 
offered for sale in her shops; no telegraph wires, no railroads 
have crossed her borders; no steam launches ply her waters. 

The mail system, the newspapers and the River Min 
connect us with the world which lies beyond the purple hills. 

Shaowu has always been an independent little prefecture. 
Her fields have yielded sufficient grain to sustain her people; 
her inhabitants are peaceful and home-loving, so neither famine 
nor warfare nor the wander-lust has driven her people out into 
the world. ‘‘Let the world come to us’’ has been her attitude. 

So artisans from Kiang Si have crossed the borders into 
Shaowu, and merchants from Foochow have set upshops in our 
midst, and missionaries have established schools and churches; 
and Shaowu knows something of the world even if she sees it not. 

Shaowu’s literati have gone occasionally to Foochow for 
the examinations, a few adventurous rice merchants have mar- 
keted their crops in the provincial capital, and several of our boys 
have studied at Foochow College, but scarcely half a dozen men 
have visited a more distant point. And not one has crossed the 
sea to the wonderful land from which the foreigners come. 


Mr.Li, head teacher in the Shaowu Girls’ Boarding School, 
has this year been enjoying his Sabbatical year and he has also 
been discovering the world. Mr. Li is a gentleman of some for- 
tune as fortunes go in China, and a scholar of some distinction 
as Chinese scholarship goes,:or rather as Chinese scholarship 
used to go. So Mr. Li went to‘Foochow and entered Foochow 
College to acquire a better insight into western science. He 
could not speak Foochow but he could speak Mandarin which 
is as one Chinaman informed me, ‘‘the language of the world’’. 


Mr. Li is a student as well as a scholar, and he went not 


only to study science but to study school methods, and he visited 
all of the government schools and most of the boarding schools 
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of Foochow. He visited, I think it is safe to say, all points of 
interest in our capital city. And he looked upon his country 
with pride and saw that it was good. 


When a man has discovered his own country, he always 
sighs for more countries to conquer. Mr. Li could not afford to 
go abroad, so he went to Shanghai which answered the same 
purpose. No man ever enjoyed a trip to Europe more than he 
did his trip to Shanghai. He went by steam launch to Pagoda 
Anchorage; he went by steam boat to Shanghai anc he was 
frightfully seasick; he rode on the street cars and only “‘differed 
a very little’, as he put it, from riding on the steam cars 
themselves. 


There were wonderful carriages there that went by in- 
visible power—you paid a princely fortune for one—six thousand 
dollars (Mex.) and then you paid a man eighty dollars a month to 
run it for you. That is just ten times the salary that Mr. Li 
receives as teacher in the Girls’ Boarding School. 


There were houses higher than even our school house 
tower and larger than any building in Shaowu—seven stories 
high and tens of feet in length. The fronts of the buildings 
were almost entirely of glass, and these were not school build- 
ings, churches or hospitals, but shops. 


Most curious of all there were great men of India stationed 
at every corner to catch the unwary who might defile the streets. 
No cows, no pigs, no filth. The streets were clean. 


There were people of every race; there were schools and 
churches beautiful beyond description, sights enough to more 
than pack with interest a visit of eight days. 


Mr. Li had intended to go to the Nanking exhibition, 
that was the time when he almost rode on the cars, but the 
crowds and the heat were so great that he decided to turn his way 
homeward. Besides he had seen his own country when he saw 
Foochow, and his heart glowed with pride in his countrymen 
and their achiev ements, and he had seen the wonders of the 
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preign lands in Shanghai and his heart burned with admiration ; 
their genius. All of which is enough for one of old China to 
iscover in a few months, I am sure. 


Moses Chang is the son of our beloved Pastor Chang. 
yo one need ask for whom he is named, nor why. His father’s 
esire is that he may bea spiritual leader in the Church. He 
ill be a leader in the world of men, no doubt. He was a leader 
n the Shaowu Boys’ School last year. But just at present the 
‘promised land’’ of this young Moses is America. Whether he 
sto reach it now or whether he is to reach it at all, his friends 
re waiting with interest to see. 

Last China New Year he entered Foochow College ex- 


n- Mpecting to remain the three years necessary to complete the 
id @ourse. This spring the hearts of the ambitious youths of 
Foochow were stirred by notice of competitive examinations no 


andidates to go to Peking and try for the American scholarships 
made possible by the refunding of the indemnity funds. This 
was Moses’ opportunity. He presented himself for examination 
and discovered that he must pass an examination in Latin. 
The Latin examination came the next day. Now Moses knew 
no Latin. It is not taught in our mission schools, nor in the 
government schools either. The foreigners in charge of the 
examinations protested to the officials that it was folly and 
farcial to examine students in a subject which they had never 
studied, but the officials insisted that the candidates must write 
a theme in Latin, someway, somehow. | 

From sonre unknown source Moses secured a Latin gram- 
mar of such ancient date that no present day missionary will 
acknowledge its acquaintance and applied himself with zeal. 
And he actually the next day wrote a composition on the subject 
assigned him in the Latin tongue and ended it with that familiar 
old shout of triumph ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered!’’ 

Moses passed his Latin examination and the Chinese 
officials ‘‘saved their face’’, which was perhaps not the best thing 
for any concerned. 


_ 
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Moses set out on foot for Shaowu to get his father’s 
consent to make the trip to Peking and if successful there, tof 
America. It was a journey of two hundred and fifty miles but 
he reached home, talked his father over to his way of thinking§ 
and was back in time to accompany the other nine lucky boys 
to the national capital. . 

There are a thousand students there for the examinations 3 
and one hundred will be chosen. Most of them are better J 
equipped than our boy and he may never reach the Canaan of 
his desire, but the new China has much to hope from these 
zealous young patriots. And America has an unparalleled op- 
portunity to leave her imprint on the Celestial Empire. 

With this eagerness to see and to know on the part of 
both older and younger scholars we may expect great changes 
soon even in our own Shaowu. What willit mean to the church 
of our God? Much depends on you, O Christian America! 
Will they find the same Christ in America that ney have 
learned to love in China? 


Ponasang College Girls. 


The students of the Foochow Girls’ College disbanded 
June 23rd, for a well earned vacation. Desire to improve their 
opportunity for study has characterized the tone of the school, 
and should give encouragement to those who are interested in 
our work. Plain living, plain dress and early hours of retirement 
are insisted upon and have a part in the good order and health 
of the school. In respect to plain dress the Government schools 
are taking the same position with us and from time to time are 
sending out circulars urging upon young women students the 
wisdom of such a course, and asking their hearty co-operation. 
The wife of the Chinese Commissioner of Education is one of 
our friends, and made us quite an extended visit during the term. 
She cannot speak the Foochow dialect but only mandarin. Her 
son who accompanied her translated for her. She allowed no 
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fetail of the school life to escape her notice. She was especially 
mpressed with the arrangement and furnishings of our dormi- 
ories and the possibilities of fresh air and sunshine. The 
‘hinese Government is now beginning to send young women as 
well as young men abroad to be educated. The spirit of pro- 
vress is felt everywhere, and they want the best education possi- 
‘Bible for them. Our girls of mission schools who have College 
-ducation, and who are earnest Chirstians hold a very responsi- 
ble relation to these other young women in Government schools; 
but they need the earnest missionary to most effectually prepare 
hem for their coming opportunity. This fact makes our need 
of another young lady for teacher of science the mgge imper- 
of Mttive. Who will respond to the call of the Master aud come and 
ex Ag 'clp lift these many thousands of young women in China to the 
+ B™ievel of Christian womanhood that these may in turn lift still 
others out of the Garkness into the light of the children of the 


a! 
on Heavenly Father. 

E. M. GARRETSON. 

China’s Great Abolition Movement. 

d Notes on the Anti-Opium Crusade 
ir The following from the last Annual Report of the Anti- 
I, Opium League will be of interest to all who are watching with 
n sympathetic interest China’s mighty struggle to abolish the 
opium curse; ‘“The Prohibition Movement consists-principally in 
h closing the dens (i. e. the Saloons ) stopping the cultivation of 
s the poppy, and in requiring the officials to abandon its use. 


As to the closing of the dens, in one city the doors of seven 

thousand dens have been closed. In other cities from two to 

3 three thousand. In a hundred thousand market towns through- 
f out the land they have been closed out. Altogether between 
one and two million places for the public smoking of cpium have 
been removed. The figures, could they be fully known, would 


) be simply stupendous. 
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Could one imagine the wiping out of the cotton fields in 
the southern states or the destruction of the wheat fields in the 
northern states east of the Mississippi, then one could realize in 
some measure what it means to China to eliminate poppy grow- 
ing. Thus though sections of the country may be temporarily 
reduced to poverty yet their harvests of cereals will soon replace 
the harvests of poison and the people will arise from their finan- 
cial straits a better and stronger nation. 

In the third place many thousands of. officials have been 
required to give up opium. Some of them long addicted to the 
habit, in striving to obey the orders of the Imperial Government, 
have las. their lives, as was the case of the late Governor of 


Kiang-su. 


The Chinese understand fully the difficulties of the situa- 


tion. Thev have counted the cost and are determined to rid 
themselves of this gigantic curse. 


Zng=bok Wotes 


At the summer communion at the city church seventeen 


were examined for church membership. Twelve were pupils of 
the Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


| By the giits of friends in New Hampshire a new work in 
a large valley has been open called the ‘‘Smile of God’’ Chapel. 


The preacher reports a most cordial welcome and large audiences 
every night. 


The Ing-hok boys who are studying for the ministry in 
Foochow College are spending their vacation selling scriptures 
and preaching in different parts of the Ing-hok field. Much 


good is accomplished and the young men are getting valuable 
experience. 


A majority of the boys in the Boarding School preferred 
to spend the summer months in school and the result has been 
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a large Summer School. Thus the boys are kept out of the 
heathen environment of village life during their months of 
_jeisure. 

Plans are being made for a new building for the Boys’ 
School. The old building is crowded beyond limits of sanitation 
or safety and yet we are unable to meet the demands put upon 
us. A new building to accommodate 80 boys can be built for 
about two thousand dollars. 


Our Chinese Home Missionary Society cpened a new 
chapel in Ing-hok this year. The entire support of it is taken 
by the Ing-hok churches. Preacher Uong Cu Buoi is a suc- 
cessful pioneer worker and reports large audiences and a pro- 
mising work started. During the spring he was called by a 
large family near by to cast out a devil that had possessed a 
young man. He was entirely successful and the young man 
and his friends are coming to the church to learn more of the God 
who can control these dreaded devils. 


Two of the scliool boys made their plans for a sumimer’s 
work at home during the vacation to consist of study together 
On rainy days and on pleasant days touring among isolated vil- 
lages far from the chapel where no Christian work has been 
done. So during the intense heat of the summer these two boys 
in their teens are out selling scriptures and Christian books and 


- preaching the old, old story. 


A fine large site has been secured at Ing-hok city for the 
needed new church. ‘The old church is inadequate for the con- 
gregation and the two Boarding Schools. 


Congratulations Doctor! Now you have received your 
diploma and finished your time in the hospital and want to put 
your services where they are most needed. Go to Ing-hok! 


be 
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The success of the entire station depends on having a resident 
physician. You can have a big county all to yourself. The 
Woman's Board of the Interior at Chicago is looking for you 
and the mission has a site and funds for a hospital and outfit for 
you. 


Encouragements in the Jng-bok Girls’ School 


Of the three older girls studying at Ponasang one is in 
the Sophomore year and the other two are completing the pre- 
paratory work. They were among our first pupils in 1902. 

The attendance of girls is significant because so many 
different parts of the large field are represented. The 37 girls 


enrolled the last two terms came from 17 places and seven of — 


these outside towns were represented for the first time. Cer- 
tainly appreciation of the importance of an education for girls is 
growing and the reform movements have a distinct bearing upon 
it. Take for example the Anti-footbinding Movement, foot- 
bandages being ‘‘from this primeval year of H. I. M. Song Tung’”’ 
subject to an annual fine of from one to four dollars according 
torank. Or quite as significant the famous Anti-slavery pro- 
clamation against the sale of human beings for money. Women 
and yirls have been the greatest sufferers from this terrible 
traffic. | 

At such a critical time as this the Ing-hok Girls’ School 
has come to be a permanent powerful factor in building up 


_ the kingdom and lifting up the least of these His little ones. 
This is the pioneer and still the only Boarding School for girls 


in all Ing-hok. 

During March we had the inspiration of the presence with 
us of the General Secretaries of C. E. for China. Mr. and Mrs. 
Strother spent three days at Ing-hok. Those already Endeavorers 
were much helped by their visit and the younger girls organized 


at that time a Junior Society that was of great help to them. 
The test of the term proved them loyal Endeavorers. 
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Of the seventeen who asked to be received in the church 
in June nine were from our older school girls and three were 
women brought to Christ by the personal work of Mrs. Ding, 
the faithful Bible-woman. 

Two of our old girls began Christian work this spring 
each teaching the women and children of her home village. 
May they be but the vanguard of a large number who in the 
years to come shall carry the blessings they have received here 
out into the darkness of the homes and villages of all Ing-hok. 

This year of the ten day schools of Ing-hok seven are 
taught by women, aud in two cases husband and wife work to- 
gether. This work not only reaches the children but gives 
ready access to the homes and mothers of the pupils. 

C. E. CHITTENDEN. 


Wotes of a Busy Missionary on Furlough 


‘‘During the past ten months I have been at home but 
three consecutive weeks, and that was in January when I just 
refused to go another step. As I got into the train one dav the 
thought came over me, ‘‘Some day you will rush into your home 
and shout, ‘Good bye Mother, good bye Father, I’m just catch- 
ing the steamer for China. Sorry I have not had the chance to 
see you this trip but I hope to come back in seven years, Good 
bye.’ SolIstruck. I told the Board I was planning a visit to 
my own home, to visit with my parents and would not go again 
for a month to stir up the dry bones. I said ‘‘Those in the so- 
cieties who are interested will be anyway. Those who are not 
would not be though one rose from the dead.’’ 


After I had given one of my gilt edged speeches for an 
hour at—one dear lady asked to walk home with me and said, 
‘(Would it be too much to ask of you, would you give me two or 
three zzferesting items, stories, or incidents of your work that I 


could tell to my home society’’!! 


1g 


Speaking of...... College. One day the president gave 
out notice that the Student Volunteer Band would meet at four 
that'afternoon. One youth came with his cornet. He thought 
if the ‘‘Band’’ was to meet he wanted to be in it! 


So many seem to have the idea we live in inconvenience 


and discomfort equal to that of the Chinese and I am not sure 


but some who have given a dollar or fifty ceufs would be better 
satisfied if they were sure we did. 


‘“‘A woman has written to ask if I will buy one of those 
children who are sold on the streets, keep it in mission school 
and educate it, and after a proper time turn it intoa live teacher 
or Bible-woman! Have you one bound to produce a Bible- 
woman that you are inspired to purchase?”’ 

N. B. Supplied, a girl of three, adopted daughter of one 
of our preachers who died very suddenly, leaving three children 
for his wife to support on four dollarsa month. Thus was 
saved for Him one precious jewel. 


Foochow hospital Wotes 


We rejoice with Dr. and Mrs. Kinnear that their dream 
of more than ten years seems likely soon to be realized in the 
development of the new hospital plant. If you want to know 
more about medical missionary work send ior their report of the 
hospital work done in 1909. 


The foundations for the operating pavilion are in and 
work progressing finely on the building. Before long this 
building the gift of hundreds of donors in America will begin 
its service to the needy multitudes. 


Foochow Missionary Hospital reports 22,083 treatments 
given in 1909, and 964 operations, during this, its first year in 
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the new location within the city. When the new buildings are 
ready this institution cannot fail to have a profound influence 
‘upon the city. 


Address of Vicerop Sung Sbou at 
Foocbow College Commencement 


America stands at the head of the enlightened nations of 
the earth; and American Missions in China enjoy a high degree 
of prosperity. ; 

Foochow College has been established for many years and 
the system of education has naturally become a union of the 
best of the foreign and Chinese methods. Special attention is 
given to the sciences, which develop the spirit of investigation 
and the eager desire for excellence in these branches. 


President Peet exercises a wise supervision over all the 
details of the College life, from the most trivial to the greatest 
and encourages the students to value true learning and to 
eradicate vain show. 


This commencement day is a note-worthy occasion, highly 
honored by the presence of Dr. Gilbert Reid, who comes to 
instruct us in th: true meaning of government and education. 
You students should be encouraged in your effort to comprehend 
the highest learning and to put forth sincere effort in its 
attainment. 

Some of you have completed your course. Do not render 
valueless your President's labors. All should finish the entire 
course of study before leaving to take up your life work. What 
you have learned you owe to this College, which compares not 
unfavorably with American institutions and does not necessitate 
the long voyage to America for study. Here also, as there, you 
may find both toil and pleasure. 

At some future time you will achieve greatness; you will 
hold honorable positions, and your greatness and honor will in- 
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crease day by day. Then examine yourselves and emulate the 
greatest and best of your time. The higher your aim the greater 
will be your achievement. 


By this means Foochow College will extend its fame and 
influence until Asia shall rise to the same plane of enlightenment 
as America. 


I rejoice in the past prosperity of Foochow College and 
am glad to publicly express the fervent hope that the future 
may bring to it a fame higher and more far-reaching. 


Drought in Diongelob. 


The dry brown rice-fields were nearly audible in their 
wailing for water to slake their thirst. For weeks no rain had 
fallen. Reservoirs had been exhausted, old and young had 
worn themselves ill treading the irrigating pumps to save the 
family crops, their one hope for subsistence for a whole season. 
But now the water was gone and there was nothing to do but 
wait for rain. More fortunate lanc-owners whose fields lay 
along the banks of creeks or river could still take advantage of 
the evening tide and when the scorching sun had gone behind 
the hill, could lean their weary bodies over the bar and tread 


the water-wheel till morning broke. The women of the house- | 


hold, useless at the wheel on account of tiny feet, helped by 
staying awake to cook and carry to the workers bowls of steam- 
ing rice. 

But away from the water-ways hope was fast going. 
There was talk of ploughing up the rice-fields and planting them 
with sweet potatoes to keep the family from starvation. But 
some water is needed even for potatoes. And so they waited, 
because there was nothing else todo. And as they waited they 
prayed, and because they knew not the true God they prayed to 
the idols, and to Heaven and Earth, offering costly sacrifices in 
the temples and carrying the idols through the village streets in 
sedans, and out through the parched and burning fields, as if to 
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make them sce the condition of the crops and to melt their hearts 
to hear the prayers. They cursed the littleemperer. One said, 
“He is no good. We hada typhoon last year and a drought 


this.’’ Rumors arose that the royal child was dead, and hence 
the woe. | 


At length when personal and clan worship availed noth- 
ing whole villages sent their male inhabitants to the official 
beseeching him to add his petitions to theirs. A company of 
six hundred men walked some eight miles to implore the magis- 
trate to inquire of the fates. His method was on this wise: 
going down to the river-bank the suppliant felt about in the 
water. If he touched a fish it betokened rain, if a crab or shell- 
fish, drought. 

For days companies of men kept coming to Diong-loh 
City to have the district ofhcer go to the temples and pray for 
rain. Not the poor farmers alone were affected by the impend- 
ing disaster. It was the season when the official should collect 
the taxes and send the money to Pekin. If his people were in 
distress he could hardly collect the tithe of rice from the farm- 
ers. Further more U-cang, Lau-sang and Ciong-geng, notori- 
ously wicked villages, frequently fighting among themselves, if 
crops failed and famine stared them in the face, would become 
more lawless than ever and terrorize the surrounding country. 

Diong-loh City 1s divided into 36 wards, in each of which 
is atemple with several idols. The district magistrate issued a 
decree that on the 27th, 28th, and 29th, day of the fifth moon, 
a certain idol from each of these temples should be brought to 
the largest temple adjoining the pagoda that he might pray to 
them for rain. Soon the appointed day the idols came, accom- 
panied, by the oldest man in his ware, bearing in his trembling 
hands the sticks of burning incense; and following were eight 
young men carrying white paper banners on freshly cut bamboo 
poles. Each flag had on it four characters, praying for rain. 
Drums acconipanied the idols, and a special clay dragon, sixteen 
feet in length was made for the occasion and placed with five 
smaller ones before the idols in the temple. 
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At six o'clock in the morning for the three appotuted 
days the official, clad in straw sandals and coarse garments, came 
to the temple and prayed thus to the dragons and to the idols: 

‘‘All the adulterous foul sins of the Diong-loh people, 
perhaps sins against Heaven, unpardonable sins—these sins lay 
not upon tiie people but rather lay them upon me their magis- 
trate, the ruler of Diong-loh.”’ 

When he had repeated these words over again aud again, 
he, as a bystander reported, ‘‘wept real tears’’. A sumptuous 
feast was then-.spread before the gods and the people waited to 
see the clouds open and the rain descend. 

They have waited in vain. The heavers do not open, 
and the first crop of rice is a complete failure. There must be 
much of distress and suffering in these places this winter. 
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